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THE BRIDE. 


Khath pass’d, my daughter, fare thee well! 
Piedged is the fuith, inseribed the vow; 

Tet let these gushing teardrops speak, 

Ofall thy mother’s anguish now; 

And when on distant stranger-shores, 

Love beams from brighter eyes than mine, 
When other hands thy tresses weave 

Aod other lips are pressed to thine, 


Oh! then remember her who grieves 
With parent-fondness for her child; 
Whose lonely path of thee bereft, 

bh like some desert, lone and wild, 
Where erst a simple flowret grew; 
Where erst one timid wild bird sung; 
Yow lonely, dark and desolate, 

Nobird nor flower its shades among. 


When care shall dim thy sunny eye, 
And one by one the tics are broken 
That bind thee to the earth—this kiss 
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Will linger yet—thy mother’s token— 
‘Twill speak her changeless love for thee, 
Speak what she strives in vain to tell, 
The yearning of a parent's heart— 

Myonly child! farewell! farewell! 





Written for the Port Folio., 
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ves. She entered with eagerness the |, he sunk dowu in an agony of despair. The 
™ of science; but her favorite study was | consequence of these violent emotions was! 
sublime Philosophy which defines the | a disorder in his frame, which, in itsrapid| 


At the age of eighteen she was married tered her door. It opened into a small 
to Mr, Henry Courtland, who (to comprise |; apartment, scantily lighted by two narrow 
his character in a few words) was worthy | windows. A slight table of the plainest 
of the felicity he possessed in this accom-|| materials, and afew windsor chairs, formed 
plished woman, He was a merchant by||the principal part of its furniture, except 
profession, yet the exact arrangements of | that on one side stood a cradle in which her 
- openers —* afforded sage 3 ne i} oye ee pel nee 5 7 oy 
of relaxation, which were eagerly devoted | of the floor sat a litle round fac oy, 
to more liberal purposes. Se hipsiede Ma-} playing with a small pair of scales, which 
Ki was his — ae. Her compre- | - ten tr gg to balance = some 
1ensive mind gave a new charm to every! flat pebbles. Simplicity,neatness, and quiet 
scientific ee, while the caveitnantal sunbed to prenile aa the scene. ary 
of her voice, her countenance, and the pure || was standing by a window, with her back 
and exalted morality, which flowed from! towards the door. Her dress was of the 
jher lips, animated his love of virtue till it || deepest sable, and the elegant symmetry of 
= weeny aapee one “a Al a form, yew 2 ve which 

uch for four years had been the life of} she seemed buried; but above my re- 
maces. Swe re Cat, when an unex- || eo of the events — gave re to 
pected réverse of fortune took place. The || the esent appearance of every thin 
failures of several eminent mane in peal her, hes ae me meee of > 
|the City embarrassed Soe cir- jterruptiog the ny till the = of 
lcumstances. Matty immediatgly took pro- || the door, attracting her attention, she turn- 
ead to reduce — expenses = I = — it. aaa never shall I ~y-| a 
|persevered in a plan of rigid economy. | idea of that moment. The ene of her 
The prospect haoe to brighten, when || mind had infused into her dark blue eyes 
their hopes were again blasted. A number) an irresistable splendour; and the benevo- 
eat ge —— f —_ oes Marcel nape i sone which engi nee — ~~ ot 
and condemned; and notwithstanding a/| sufferings in an ardent desire to do her du- 
| just surrender of his property, the ou Thy } ty had Ys over her whole aspect a so- 
|nity of a single creditor consigned him to || lemn benignity. 
prison. I will not undertake to say what || She advanced, and extending her arms 
were the feelings of Mary under these try-|| with an affectionate smile, embraced me. 
ing circumstances: certain it is she did not|| For a moment we were deprived of the 
sink into indolence. She removed to a/| power ofutterance. The silence was then 
small house in an obscure street, and sold || interrupted by Mary. ‘The friend who 
all her superfluities for the benefit of her!) remembers me at such a moment, deserves 
husbands creditors, who had so far respected || a kind welcome. She paused, as if her ris- 











her virtues and misfortunes, that they had |/ing feelings denied her the power of ar- 


Thave just returned from visiting two of |' not insisted on the sale: and, as Mr. Gourt-|!ticulation. I seized this opportunity of in- 
my female friends, The leading incidents ||land did not enter his prison with a large || quiring after her health, with a view to di- 
in the lives of these ladies, have been in /sum in hand, she cheerfully exerted her-| vert her attention. But her sensibilities 
ome degree similar, but the degrees of | self to procure the means of subsistence || had been too highly wrought to permit ber 


tignity and happiness which they possess | for herself aud two children, and to provide | to descend immediately to common dia- 
at present are widely different. As this/| for the accommodation of her beloved com-||logue. I have lost my companion, my 
nequality appears to be the result of oppo-|| panion. This she was enabled to do bythe || friend, she said, but still, I am a being 
te modes of education, a slight sketch of|' unremitted exercise of her needle, during | bound to existencé by innumerable ties. 
their history may not be useless or uninter-|/the three months he remained in confine- || Fears and complaints are the acknowledg- 
‘sting. —The lady to whose house I first |! ment. 


The mind of Mr. Courtland was || ed privilege of my sex, but how poor a tri- 


| rence. Warm and impetuous in his feel-| 
| ings, he had not acquired that maturity of | 
ection and systematic firmness which | 


ors. She was young and beautiful. || his amiable wife daily exhibited. His noble | 
y parents, who had || and ardent soul, suddenly arrested in the || 
wen her not only an elegant but a judi-|/ career of happiness and honour, was agita-. 
tous education. She had not merely been | 
ught to speak French and Italian, to step | the lovely image of his Mary, and reflected 

\ ce, and to call the most | that she who was nursed in affluence, and | 
aquisite tones frem the Harp, but ker intel- || whose delicate limbs were unaccustomed to 
: <a had been carefully cultiva- | laborious exercises, was now toiling for his 


ted almost to madness; when he recollected | 


| support and her own, he cast a sickening | 


lelevated sentiments; like other women, | eye on the grates of his prison. But when! 
been taught the use of the needle; || he thought on her blooming youth, ber ex-| 


— beauty, and that she was in some! 
\degree without friends, and beheld her 
| protector surroundod with bolts and bars, | 


| progress baffled the physicians, and in four 


am; and her Practice as faras would ad- | weeks after his release from prison, Mary 
Kept pace with her theoretical umuprove- | followed him tothe grave. It was a fort- 


inight after this event took ploce that I er- 





, 


had formerly inhabited an elegant ||very differently affected by this occur-|| bute would these be to the memory of such 


a being as Henry Courtland.—The more 
clearly I feel the nature of the loss sustain- 
el, the more ardently I desire to supply 
|that loss to my children and society, by 
acting the part ofa social and rational be- 
ing.—I am assailed by poverty, This is not 
a source of misery to me, as I possess with- 
in myself the means of independence. lam 
deserted by those who, under the name of 
friendship ,were attached only to my wealth; 
but from my daily intercourse, with my 
God I derive tranquility and hope. Those 
little helpless beings look up to me not 
merely for support, but for every thing 
which makes existence valuable for know- 
ledge and virtue. They have claims upon 
me of the most irresistible nature, and Iam 
still furnished with the means of i 
with the requisition. Society also has de- 
mands upon me. T am bound to contribute 
to the extent of my power, to the general 
mass of happiness. 





My sex, and other circumstances limit 
mv efforts at present—Here she was silent, 
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After a pause of admiration, I ventured||the miseries of the industrious poor, to sup-|| 


to inquire into the nature of her plans for || 
the future, which I found had been €onceiv- || 


ed, examined, and arranged with accuracy. | with our admiration, These reflections, 


In the period which most persons possessed | 
of so much sensibility, would have lost in |; 
unavailing sorrows and complaints, she || 
had devised means and laid the foundation 

of future independence. Condolence and | 
advice are the common pusposes of a visit! 
on such occasions as this. These purposes || 
in the present instance, were frustrated; | 
for it would have been absurd to have of- || 
fered consolation to one who was superior || 
to misfortune; and advice was superfluous, 
as she had already exerted a clear and 
strong understanding in the best possible 
manner. After an hours conversation, du- || 
ring which she reasoned with the same) 
clearness of thought, I took my leave, my |) 


port and educate the helpless orphan, 
what sublime emotions would mingle 


however, never once occurred to Miss 
Ainsworth in her thoughtless round of dress 
and dissipation. At length she was inar- 
ried toa young gentleman who excelled 
in those accomplishments which had ob- 
tained with her an exclusive preference—a 
fine person, and graceful address, yet Mr. 
De Courcy excelled in nothing more valu- 
able: he had but fittle sagacity, and less 
benevolence; but he possessed the solid re- 
commendation of fifty thousand dollars. 
Thus placed by what was stiled her happy 
destiny, in the very midst of fashion and fol- 
ly, with a fortune enlarged to an immense 
amount by the death of her parents, Mrs. 
De Courcy plunged into dissipation and ex- 


mind filled with the most ennobling emo-|/travagance beyond example, even in the 


tions, yet penetrated with regret, that the |! 


present state of manners in Philadelphia. 


female world and indeed mankind in gene-|}As to her matrimonial connection. It 


ral, did not more frequently produce such 
examples of wisdom and fortitude as Mary 
Courtland. 

In my walk to the residence of the lady I 
intend next to visit, I naturally began to 
compare those circumstances in her life 
which bore any resemblance to the events 
in the life of Mrs. Courtland; as also to re- 


was a circumstance which had very lit- 
tle influence on her happiness, in any other 
way than enlarging her means of profu- 
sion. It was not to be expected that two 
such beings as Frank, and Anna De Cour- 
cy were calculated to taste the sweets aris- 
ing from mutual esteem; or that persons 
whose taste had been so perverted by a 


eall the scene in which I last saw Mrs. De } life of mere amusement should retain a ve- 


Courcy. This lady was the heiress of a 
large fortune, her fond but mistaken pa- 
rents had spared neither attention nor ex- 
pense to give her what is called the best 
education. 


|ry exquisite relish for domestic pleasures. 


They did it indeed interfere much with 
each others pursuits, they seldom met in 
the day; and, when they chanced to en- 


Her French, music, drawing, ||counter, did not hold themselves in the 


and dancing masters were the best the Ci-|| least degree accountable for the manner in 


ty could afford, and she possessed a natural 
quickness which enabled her to attain an 


which they spent their time. 


scious of the streets I passed, and alme: 
|mechanically 1zached her door, which wa 
in a narrow dirty alley, in an obscure 
jof the City. I entered a room about twelye 
|feet square, with a ceiling proportionably 
low. The little light admitted by on 
small window, was very much abridged by 
la rich chintz curtain, deeply discoloured 
with dust and smoke. ‘The chairs anj 
other furniture which were huddled into 
this apartment, were the relics of former 
opulence, and all bore the traces of present 
‘neglect. In one corner of the room sat, 
| pale emaciated figure leaning over a miser. 
able squalic * fant, in whom I could not for 
some time recognize the gay and elegant 
Mrs. De Courcy. 

She was indeed the very reverse of whit 
I had heretofore seen her. Her soiled an 
haggard appearance and neglected dreg, 
her sunken eyes, and cheeks bathed iy 
tears, but illy accorded with the birth-night 


||scene which still glowed in my imagin. 


tion; orthe abject despondency, the 

less indalence, which her conversation ey. 
pressed, with the dignified composure ani 
firm independence of spirit which I ha 
just beheld in Mrs. Courtland, I was op. 
pressed with the sensations which the cor 
trast excited, and inwardly lamented th 
| miserable spectacie which a human bein 
| without knowledge and without virtue e 
| hibits, when under the pressure of misfor 
‘tune. When we see such beings in thy 
|| sunshine of prosperity we consider the 
| happy to a certain degree. An enlightene 
|observer will regret that their minds ay 
| not furnished with the means of more pé 
|fect and permanent enjoyment ; yet si 








The last time I had the honour of seeing 





unusual proficiency in these various accom- 
plishments. All this was very well, but it 
was the misfortune of Anna Ainsworth that 
her improvements went no farther. She 
never resorted to a book for amusement or 





this gay lady was at a private ball, given in 
celebration of the day in which she com- 
|pleted her twenty-fourth year, When I 
| arrived at the house the dancing had begun, 
|and Mrs. De Courcy, was going down the 


|the prospect does not so deeply affect 
|| But take away the bubbles which pl 

|, and supported them in their airy circle 
\|and all that remains to them is unmingle 


degradation and despair.—CONSTA 
| 











instruction, and her understanding was||first dance with an English gentleman of | THE UNBENDING. 


destitute of the important truth, that the 
real secret of happiness is to live for others. 
On the contrary, she was taught to live for | 
herself, and to place her enjoyments in the 
most frivolous follies of the day. Nature} 
had given her an elegant exterior: and from | 
the age of thirteen, it became her ruling} 
passion to decorate it. Her parents indis-' 
creetly encouraged this propensity by the| 
extravagant sums they appropriated to her 
use, the rapturous comments which in the 

ride of their hearts, they bestowed on her 

eauty, and gracefulness, Her acquaintance 
and servants followed their example, and 
her ears were perpetually filled with the 
most intoxicating flatteries. 

It must be observed, that when I apply 
the term beauty to Miss Ainsworth I use 
it according to the common idea, not in 
conformity to my own old fashioned notion 
on the subject. My opinion is, that the 
soul is the seat of beauty; that in proportion 
as aface expresses the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the mind it is beautiful; and that 
the beauty which alone is calculated to give 
me delight cannot exist without these cor- 
responding qualitiesin the mind. Perhaps 
it will be found that an elegant form affects 
us gin propo:tion to the simplicity of the 
drapery in which it is veiled; that we con- 
template a beautiful face with a greater or 
less degree of pleasure, as the attention is 
more or less divided by surrounding cir- 
cumstances. But if when admiring a beau- 
tiful object in simple robes, we were told 
that the extra expense necessary to furnish 
these equivocal embellishments, was em- 


jhigh rank and great personal attractions. 
| The splendour of the scene was so great 
that I could scarcely believe my senses. 
| The ball room, which was lofty and spa- 
| cious, and of a circular form, had been con- 
cian temple. 

A dome of light and elegant architecture, 
was supported by eighteen columns, appa- 
rently of white marble, the columns were 
hung with festoons of flowers, and innu-| 
merable lamps were-suspended, in every 
variety of figure. It was in this scene, dis- 
playing an elegance of form unequalled, | 
with eyes sparkling withgaiety,and glowing | 
cheek, that I had last seen Mrs. De Courcy | 

Since that time a direful reverse of for-| 
tune had taken place. Mr. De Courcy and| 
his lady had contrived to dissipate an in- 
come adequate te the noblest purposes, 
without performing one generous action. 
The remembrance of past excesses, and) 
neglected advantages did not inany degree | 
lessen the evils of poverty and contempt, | 
nor the recollection of past splendour re- 
concile him to the bare and gloomy walls 
of a prison to which he was consigned. As 
for the lady, she never anticipated a reduc- 
tion of her extravagant expenses; or thought 
of furnishing herself with resources of 
pleasure in case the means of enjoying’ 
balls and concerts should be taken from; 
her; indeed she did not consider pleasure 
as attainable in any other way ¢han that in 
which she moved. Z 

In speculating on these vicissitudes, and 
picturing to myself what effect they might 











verted by the skill of an artist, intoa Gre-| 


Too proud of heart to tell the grief 

j| ‘That chains thy harrowed soul, 

|| Too little schooled in grief to bear 

|| ‘Thy own stern pride’s control; 

|| With flushing cheeks and restless eye 
|| Thy woman's heart hath told, 

|| Far easier thou in love hadst died, 

| ‘Than in despair grow cold. 


| 





|| Al beautiful! in the full grace 
Of thy unsullied thought; 
An angel that love sought to teach, 











ployed in benevolent purposes, to alleviate 








have had on her character, I was uncon- 


But woman's self when taught— 

Thy bosom where youth showers its sweets 
And coronals of light: 

Thy brow and dewy lips are still 

As eloquent and bright. 


But troubled is the fountain where 
That light of bliss was born; 

And thou bast taught thy beart to hate, 
Yo save thyself from Scorn. 

Faithful thou hadst been in thy truth, 
Faithful through good and ill; 

But, being left to live unloved, 
‘Thou'dst make that doom thy will, 


Still in the world thy path will Le, 
And still thy brow will wear 

loses as bright as ever wreathed 
Their blossoms ’mid thy hair; 

But for thy pride and seeming calm— 
Thy vainly borne disguise— 

No rest shall ever soothe thy soul, 

No friendship glad thine eyes. 


But lonelier than thy lonely heart 
Thy very home shall be, 

Nor gentle smile, nor household voice, 
Shall e’er seem eweet to thee; 

And on from youth to womanhood 
Thy weary days shall haste, 

Thy happiest feelings tarned to gall— 
‘Thy life itself a waste! 
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PORT FOLIO. 





SELECTED TALES. 








THE FIRST ERROR. 


Mary Conway was the flower of her fa- 
ther’s family. She was young, and well do 
[remember that she was beautiful—most 
beautiful. There is no object beneath the 
sin—nothing in this wide world, full as it 
isof allurements, rich as it is in glorious 

ises, and golden hopes, and spirit 
siirring dreams, that burns into the heart 
like the fresh vision of young angelic love- 
liness, in the hey-day of the passions.— 


ed in unpleasant meditations, and envelop- 
ing himself in the gloom, a bright light 
from the upper windows of the village inn 
attracted his notice; he stepped over; a par- 
ty of gay young men were about sitting 
down to supper; they urged him to join the 
club» the temptation under the circum- 
stances of the case was all powerful. Sup- 
per over, he delayed a little longer, and a 
little longer, taking his leave; liquor was 
introduced, and he drank; music came next 
and cards followed; though he did not par- 
take in the last, he looked on the games 
without abhorrence, the dread he had been 
brought up in of evil had been broken. 





There is something pure, and innocent, and 
holy in the mild lustre of her eye; some- 
thing heavenly in the soft and gentle smile 
that plays upon her cheek and lips. ‘I look 
back through a mist of years, but I see no 
object beyond it more distinctly than Mary 
Conway. 
She married early in youth, advyanta- 
geously, and happily; in age and fortune, 
partner was entirely suitable for her; 
their minds too were similar, above the or- 
dinary cast, firmly moulded, full of sensi- 
bility, delicacy and spirit. And the morn- 
ing Of their matrimonial life wore every 
prospect of a long, and delightful, and qui- 
et day of joy. If it seemed bright to others, | 
itseemed doubly so them; and lost in the | 


plenitude of their happiness, they forgot, || 


if it had ever entered their minds, how 





much care and caution, what watchfulness || 


and forbearance, what kindness and pru-| 


dence were necessary to secure the peace | 
and tranquility they now enjoyed. Love | 
does not burn always with the brightness of | 
its first light; but it often grows more and | 


more deep, sincere and unchanging as| 


time rolls away. The feelings remain as} 


tender and susceptible, after'the shield that | 
protected them from every unkind word or 
act has been broken. 

The business in which they were engag- 
ed was a prosperous one; and Henry was a 
man of business, industrious, attentive and | 
intelligent. Every one who spoke of them | 
prophesied that they would speedily rea- | 
lize a splendid independence. They were |! 
the pride of the village. But how small a| 
matter sometimes, giyes an unexpected di- || 
rection to the fortunes of kingdoms, cities | 
and individuals. It happened one after- || 
noon, several months after her marriage, || 
that Mary had a little tea-party, at which || 
several matrons of the village were present, || 
and as is often the case, a long and learned || 
dissertation on the manner of managing hus- 
bands, had been given alternately by one}! 
and another; husbands and prudent wives 
know what such amount to, and of how 
much value they are to young housekeep- 
ets Unfortunately, Henry returned in the 
evening, fatigued and weary in both body 
and mind, with the labours of the day, and 
took his seat at the table. His favourite 
dish was not there. He enquired for it in| 





astyle that, perhaps, savoured a little of re- |, 


proach; it was unintentional. Mary was in 

presence of her self-constituted pre-| 
ceptors; she was ashamed to appear too 
submissive before them, and besides her 
‘feelings were wounded by her husband’s 
manner; she replied, as she thought spiri- 
tedly; but it was really harsh. Henry cast 
4 single glance across the table, pushed 
back his plate and rising, left the room. It 
Was the first error. ‘They were both sensi- 
ble of it ina moment; but who should make 
ee concession,where bothwere plainly 


Returning late at night, his spirits heated 
| with wine, and the recollection of his wife’s 
| behaviour before him, he found her retired, 
|and passed the night in another room. The 
jmorning brought a cool meeting; the for- 
|mal interchange of a few words, and a part- 
ing without explanation orcomplaint. The 
seed of discontent was sown; it bore the 
|fruit that might be expected. His home 
;was no longer the centre of attraction to 
|Henry. His tavern companions were gay, 
| good humoured and attractive, and he left 
the fireside of his own mansion, “which no 
ally wooed him as zealously and power- 


= 


fully as the ale-house club of which he was 
i very soon the centre and life. 
| error was committed. 
Though unseen by their friends, a dark 
| cloud now brooded over the fortunes of our 
young couple. It gathered blackness until 
perceptible to every eye; and when it burst 
carried ruin and desolation with it. Driven 
to the dangerous company of dissipat- 
ed fashionable men, Henry contracted all 
their habits; he became a drunkard anda 
gambler. The domestic circle was desert- 
ed, and its obligations forgotten. Mary met 
her husband’s harshness and faithlessness 
with reproaches and bitterness; they both 
began in error and continued so. These; 
occasioned loud and long, and violent col-| 
lisions; a fearful example was thus set be- 
fore their children, who grew up disobedi- 
ent, violent and passionate. And though 
for many years the impending bolt of ruin 
was stayed, just above their heads, at last 
it sped. 

Henry died a lingering and awful death. 
His estate was found to be insolvent; his 
children grew up toruin, and Mary, the 
once beautiful, enchanting Mary Conway, 
ended her life in poverty and obscurity.— 
Thus fatal in its direct and natural conse- 
quences was an error; a single error; the 


The second 





offspring rather of accident than intention. || 
I leave the moral for others to trace out 
| and apply. 





THE FEMALE TRIFLER. 


BY N. P. WILLIs. 


I love to see the House of God 
Indeed a place of serious prayer; 
I loved to see its deep aisles trod 
By the heart broken worshipper; 
Tis the last place which e’er should be 
Profan'd by heartless levity. 
It was a calm, still morning—sleep 
Lay on the waters, and the air 
Had folded its light wings to keep 
The sabbath morning holy—fair, 
And beautifully painted, hung 
The deep blue drapery of heaven, 
And over earth and sky seem'd flung 
The pure, sweet look of sins, forgiven. 








As Henry walked down the street engag- 


3 


Bent low in reverence, and the child, 
When its long silken lashes, hid 
The blue eyes that might else have smil’d 
At the gay Sabbath dress. I felt 
As if the world was purified— 
I look’d around me—all had knelt, 
The saint and sinner, side by side, 
To the low breathing prayer. He spoke, 
The man of God, of the deep wrong 
By which the Jewish Rulers broke 
The heartof Jesus. I have strong 
And tearless feelings--but I wept 
As if my head were waters—tears! 
Ay, they were tears—tears too which slept 
When hopes whieh I had nurs’d for years 
In one short hour went withering.--Yet 
I turn’d me at the slow Amen, 
And wip’t my drowning eyes—and met 
A trifling smile!—Think ye of men? 
I tell you man hath heart--no—-no 
It was a woman’s smile—They tel? 
Of her bright ruby lip and eye 
That shames the Arabic gazelle— 
They tell of her cheeks’ glowing dye, 
Ofher arch looks and witching spell-- 
But 











Written for the Port Folio. 
AN ESSAY * 
r ON THE 
PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 
Uni cequus virtuti, atque ejus amicis.—Horace. 


Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue 
° Dic. Que. 
Sxcrion VI. 
Concluded. 
* Her Education. 
Mrs. Barbauld remarks, that ‘‘young la- 
dies should have such a general tincture of 


knowledge as to make them agreeable 
companions to a man of sense, and to ena- 


| ble them to find rational entertainment for 
{a solitary hour.” h 
| become familiar with subjects of a higher 


Her mind, then, should 


order; such as will produce a correct taste 
and an attentive habit. As her opportuni- 
Ities permit, she should progress through 
| grammer, logic, rhetoric, botany, painting, 
|poctry, and music; and, in fact, she should 
|cbtain, according to her privileges, an ac- 
quaintance with the whole circle ofarts and 
| sciences. These branches need not be pro- 
‘foundly studied, but she who has much 
||leisure, should possess such a general 
‘knowledge of them as will fit her for in- 
| structive conversation; or for the honorable 
| office, should she become a mother, of tu- 
'toresstoher children. Many females have 
not sufficient time at command to prosecute 
|such a plan as this. Improvement, howev- 
ler, such as may be circled by the limits of 
\convenience, is all that can be required, 
and is sufficient to gain the meed of merit. 
With these advantages, a woman may be- 
comea useful character to those around her, 
las well as anernament tohersex. She ap- 
pears to have peculiar talents for conversa- 
tion, She can always find something to say 
|to the purpose on any subject. This in- 
| deed has not been overlooked by the ‘small 
| wits,? to whom it has afforded much amuse- 
‘ment. The celerity of the movements of 
| woman’s tongue has become almost a uni- 
versal proverb.* “That excellent old bal- 
lad of the wife of Batht has the following 
remarkable lines” — 


“] think, qaoth Thomas, women’s tongues 











I though: it work'd a change—for men Of Aspen-leaves are made.” 
yiveorcentacencs | Tenens Biaatly the alt pelgols She 
tunes aon Sauss + nobqune of Ancient Poetry, Vol. iii. 
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” story of Doll, an apple-woman, who, when 
the Thames was frozen over, was said to 
have had her head cut off by the ice, which 

‘ is thus humourously told in Gay’s Trivia: 


“The erackling chrystal yields; she sinks. she dies; 
Her head, chopt off, from her lost shoulders flies, 
Pippins she cried, but death her voice confounds, 
And pip—pip—pip along the ice resounds.’ ” 








But this raillery may be all turned on the|! 
men by showing their astonishing inconsis- 
tency. ‘They are forever ransacking nature || 
to find out some new fitness of things; for | 
instance, they are continually trying to im- || 
prove the soil, by distributing various seeds, | 
that they may discover which is best adapt- || 
ed to a particular kind of soil, and how ma- || 
ny years one species of plants may be cullti- |) 
vated without injuring the land, and which || 
is best to substitute in succeeding years that || 
the nourishment may again increase and || 
greater fertility be obtained, and more pro- i 
fitable harvests be produced. Thisis often | 
the case, and there is no end to experiments || 
of this nature. Well, here is a being pos-|| 
sessed of a property which is the most dis- || 
tinguishing characteristic of the human spe-|| 
cies, confegsedly in a super-eminent de-|! 
gree, and with judgment sufficient to keep || 
it within preper limits»—who only wants| 
the same degree of culture as is giveh to, 
those who have the same property’in an in- | 
ferior degree, to produce ‘the most benefi- || 
cial effects to the whole community of man- || 
kind. In the one case they spend years, 
in comparing the results of theit experi-|| 
ments, that they may find some new way | 
of increasing their wealth; in the other they | 
acknowledge the existence of 2 most glori- | 
ous talent—know by what means it might || 
* be improved so as to become a generai bles- |' 
sing,—and yet prevent its cultivation, and 
even condemn its possessor on accuunt of || 
its natural developement. They say it is a | 
tree, full of green leaves, but without fruit; | 
knowing at the same time that it would pro- | 
duce the best fruit in the world if it were | 
grafted. 
o Should she still bave-vacant hours for || 
literary pursuits, she might employ them in| 
studying some of the modern languages:— || 
The French, Italian, and Spanish; or even! 
the ancient, as the Lalin, Greek, and He-| 
brew. Probably there are few who have! 
surplus time adequate for the accomplish- | 



















































ment of this, and still fewer who have the || 
inclination to undertake it. Neither is it| 
necessary to the education of our females; | 
for the English language has become the | 
treasury of the learning and genius of all | 
ages. The French tongue, however, has || 
become almost an indispensable branch in |, 
the education of fashionable females, and ! 
indeed, it is not only an accomplishment, | 
but a treasure. 

To conclude this part of our subject;—it 
may be considered an axion’, that the fe-| 
male who, after the performance of her 
duties and reasonable recreation, improves 
the remaining time in cultivating her mind, 
is sufficiently well qualified for the station 
she vccupies. This will appear evident 
from the fact, that the humbler her sphere | 
of life, the less need is there of mental ac-| 
complishment; and the higher she rises in 
station, the more will she be relieved from 
domestic cares by the services of others, | 




























Females are to be educated with an eye to 
their duties as wives, as well as to their own || 
happiness; or in the words of Mrs, Barbauld, | 
before quoted,—“Young ladies should have 
such a general tincture of knowledge, as to 


make them agreeable companions to a man 
of sense.” 

A Domestic Epocation.—Every woman 
should at least receive a knowledge of the 


arts necessary to the happiness of the Do- || 


mestic Circle. Because their prospects in 
|life are flattering, and the necessity of their 
| being acquainted with the practical rules 
|of housewifery, not absolute; many grow 


) no pleasure in attending the delicate pre. 

ductions of nature. A moderate indulgence 
in these or similar amusements, may he 
‘considered, not only ag rational, but even 
ennobling, when compared with days wast. 
ed in the perusal of uninstructive fiction, 
jand nights perverted to the revelry of balls, 
jor the horrid practice of gaming. Beside 
| these, however, she may draw pleasure at 















embroidery, and the cultivation of 


up in ignorance of the most essential quali- 
ties in the proper character of woman. It 
is not, however, on this account alone, that 
females in the higher ranks of society are 
not instructed in the minutiz of housewife- 
ry; but from an improper idea of respectd- 
bility. It is thought derogatory to the cha- 
racter of one who has received a liberal ed- 
ucation, to study the precepts of economy 
and the maxims of comfort. She may be 
able to embroider, but totally ignorant as it 
respects the construction of the simplest 
garment. She may have a good palate-taste 
of the value of sweetmeats, but know noth- 
ing of the relative proportions of the various | 
ingredients or the process by which they 
are preserved. In all these things howev- 
er, she should be well instructed. Her be- 
ing ina situation where she is not called || 
upon to exercise such skill does not obviate 
the need of possessing it; because every 
woman should be the overseer of her ser- 
vants, and therefore it is requisite that she 
should be a competent judge of their man- 
agement. It is the credit of the wife to 
have an orderly and clean house—to have 
every thing in its proper place and perfect 
keeping. In addition to all this, she should | 
possess contrivance and prudence enough |; 
to avoid any needless expense. i 
A knowledge of the right method of con-| 
trpiling household concerns, then, should | ~ Ve 
form part of the education of every young | siete Sonatinaadiade pony jn 
lady, who wishes to attain the proper cha- || And keen regret, may struggle there, 
racter of woman. [f naturally, she should, 
have no disposition to study this, yet, by || —=—= 
candidly examining its importance, she may |) 
become so convinced of its utility as to ac- || 
quire not only a wish to understand it, but | Mr. Editor: — 
a skill to pra€tise it, with honour to herself}; Perhaps ¥ ought to apologize for request- 
and the increased happiness of those around || ing your attention to the few remarks I am 
her. Many works have been published ex- || about to make, but, in fact, the only apolo- 
pressly for the accomodation of such as | gy I could offer, is, that I am desirous of 
would become truly notable housewifes:— | expressing my sentiments, and can do so 
such as the ‘Cook’s Oracle,’ volumes con-}) only through the medium of a public jour- 


all times from the stores of descriptive 
prose-writing and from the poets’ 
“Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
Szcrion VII. in our neat. 





Written for the Port Folie, 
STANZAS. 
BY MRS, WARRIET MUZZY. 


Lady! a tear is on thy cheek— 
I will not ask thee why— 
For pearly drops will often break 
From youthful beauty’s eye. 
And yet the cause may lie less deep 
Than dreams, that break an infant's sleep! 


Some tale perchance of fancied woes 
Some song, of love and pain— 

Has gemm‘d with tears that living rose 
But they will dry again-- 

Beneath the lustre of thine eye 
As dews before the sunny sky. 


The smile that on thy red lip hangs 
Has chased away my fear 
Pale sorrow with her iron fangs 
Mas left no impress there! 
The tear that trembfed in thine eye 
Is gone—it flowed, thou knows’t not why 





Ah lady! when in after years 
Tears on thy cheek shall rest 
Will they not speak of other cares— 
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| taining thousand’s of receipts, books with || nal, and my motive must be my apology. | 


plates of various animals in a table-like || remember my grandmother used to be per- 
manner dissected, to make finished carvers, | petually telling me, that a ‘sti/ch in time 
&e. &e. so that a woman who would be pro- | saves nine,’ (she tod, poor lady, was an ad- 
foundly learned in these matters, may col-|! vocate for female education in her own way) 
lect a library amply extensive, exclusively |'and 1 think the proverb may be equally 
on such subject. well applied to a Aint in time, which has, 

A™MUSEMENTS.—Jt may be well to make | and may again be the "means of preventing 
some obscrvations, here, on the amuse-|!much evil. Now, Sir, we, that is, myself 
ments calculated to relieve the mind from||and several others of the sisterhood, are 
severer studies, and fitted to the female sex, | in dread of an evil, which if realized, can- 
as well as in accordance with the character | not fail of producing the most disasterous 
of an intelligent being. Under this head || consequences. T may as well proceed to 
we would enumerate dilerary compositions, {| my subject at ence, and if possible avoid 


especially _—— writing; —music, instru-|| the good natured remarks which are gen- 


menial and voeal;—drawing and painting || erally applied to our sex, and which all go 


wers.— |to prove that females, never know when to 
Of course, tastes are us different and talents | begin or where to slop. Our fear then is, 
as Various among women as among men.— il that in process of time, perhaps at no very 
A young lady, for example, may have no|' distant period, a total disunion will be cre- 
voice for singing, and- yet possess a good | ated between your sex and ours; do not 
exr for music, and succeed admirably at the | misunderstand me, I am not fearful that 


ment in composition, and notwithstanding, 
| be unable to write as well as what she just- 


| ly censures; and still, though she is notrea- 


dy at the pen, may be mistress of the pen- 
cil. Another may embroider with perfect 
skill—execute elegant specimens of flowers 
with the needle—and, at the same time, see 


» 


and the more leisure will she find to pre- jpiano, Another may have a good judg-||they will no longer marry or be given 
pare herself for the customs of her rank.— || 


|marriage—(I am no great advocate for ma- 
trimony, having refused several good offers 
when I was young) but we are fearful that 
there will in time exist a total disparity be- 
tween the sexes, which as they are, it 
seemes, destined in many instances, to be 
closely united, could not fail of creating 
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much unhappiness—particularly when it 
is remembered, that your sex, whether 
right or wrong, always insist upon pre-emi- 
nence, after they are marvied. Lut if this 
m of educating females, re-educating, 

and over-educating them is carried-on, as 
itseems the determination of some people 
it shall be—who then will be the weaker 
yessel? not woman; who will be most quali- 
fied to instruct, advise, reform, and com- 
mand? Not the men,Iam sure! Your sex, 
some of them, insist upon educating fe- 
males in order that they may be upon an 
'y with yourselyes—-that woman may 

be fit for the companion, and not the slave 
of man; all this is very right. Woman was 
never destined by nature for a slave—that 
Ishould think her high spirit, and natural 
pride, abundantly proves; and as to i 
ty—I for one, do not wish to boast, but J 
can only say, if they go on as they seem 
disposed to begin—females, who by their 
writing and conversation they must suppose 
to have been left in almost total ‘ignorance 
till this enlightened and enlightening pe- 
riod, will in a brief space of time, have to 
turn teachers themselves, and then what 
becomes of the strength of intellect, the 
capacious mind, the boasted superiority of 
man’— Master he will be if he can, and why 
not leave himself a chance of being so qui- 





ely, and with some shadow of reason? 
Books are written, lectures delivered, | 
newspapers teem with essays, ali strenu-| 
ously enforcing the propriety of educating | 
females. Any one would suppose the poor | 
creatures had till this moment, been left to | 
gtope through life in total darkness—and | 
that man was just awakened to a glimpse | 
ofthe possibility of enlightening their pro- | 
found ignorance! Now all of a sudden, | 
woman is expected to know every thing, | 


danger of superiority on the wrong side, 
is secured against, let them proceed te ed- 
ucate females, and I shall be glad if I live 
to see the world in general, one blaze of 
learning, science and accomplishments. 
DerinDa. 





THE MINIATURE. 


William was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife; 

*Twas drawn by some enchanted wand, 
It seem’d so much like life. 

He almost thought it spoke—he gazed 
Upon the picture still, 

And was delighted and amazed 
To view the painter’s skill. 


“ This picture is just like thee, Jane, 
Tis drawn to nature true; 

I’ve kissed jt o’er and o’eragain, 
It is so much like you.” 

“And has it kissed thee back, my dear?” 
“Ah, no, my love’” said he; 

* Then, William, it is very clear 
It’s not at afl like me.” 





HUMAN LIFE. 





small eminence—but inch-high above the 
grave, that final home of man, where dwells 
the untold multitude. We look around— 
we read their monuments—we sigh—and, 
|aswe sigh, we sink, and are what we de- 
| plored!—lamenting, or lamented, all our 
lot.” ‘ 

These sacred truths, though summarily 
expressed, are replete with interesting ad- 
| monitions. 





“Life’s little stage, (says Young,) is | 





| “We are apt to think this life of ours im- 
|mortal, and to bestow no attention to the 
narrow limits, destined, sooner or later, to 
confine it; thus thinking, we live and act, 


| 


and to do every thing.—She must be mis-|| on many occasions, repugnant to that virtue | 
tress of the sciences, and know how to make | and justice, which we should admire, ven-| 
apudding—she must understand the fine || erate, and practice, did we call to mind the 

arts, and mend her husband’s waistcoat—|/ uncertainty of our prospects and duration | 
she must be a mathematician, historian, || here, and the certainty of an hereafter, in| 
geographer, musician, artist, philosopher, || which we are to be rewarded, or punishsd, 

sige, | had almost said divine also—but that || according to the good or bad deeds done in| 
the poets have called her from time imme- |/this life. 

motial, and with all this, she must attend|) A grave-yard is both instructive to the) 
todomestic duties, educate and take care || mind, and wholesome to the soul. While 

ofher children—and obey her husband! |} it ridicules the idea of any other superior-| 
The two latter duties, nature and love have | ity in human nature, than that of worth and | 
always made ah easy task, nor do I say she |! virtue, it demonstrates, that death hurls his} 
is incapable of attaining the other requisites || darts alike at all; and that, in the grave, all 

of modern education; far from it. I be-|| share one common fate, to moulder and de-! 
lieve woman may attain any thing she aims || cay; andas we pass on, from stone to stone, | 
at with a laudable motive.—But will it be || from tomb to tomb, and either reflect upon) 
for the interest of man if she does?—Will \ the inscriptions or upon the actions which | 


itmake her happier, or better to increase | distinguish the persons they mark, a voice 


her knowledge, and add to her duties, 


since her sphere of action cannot be en-| 


; without infringing on the preroga-| 
tives of man, or derogating from her own 
softness and delicacy? Woman should be | 

ed, as befits her sex, her station, and | 


her natural sphere in life—the com — 


and the friend, no? the competitor of man. 


An excellent lady, who is also a charming) 


authoress has said, *‘Learning but rough- 
ens, polished taste refines.” —But Iam wan- 
ng from my original subject, which was 
the fear that by thus strenuously insisting 
on making our sex educated, yours were 
laying the foundation of future evil—should 
system go on there would soon be ten 
women, where there was one toler- 
ably educated man—what would be the 
consequence? why anarchy and discord. 
No, no; let your sex become more uni- 
ly learned, scientific, wise &c. before 
they proceed to urge the absolute neces- 


[oom continually ascending to our ears, 


saying, “Live righteously, that you may die) 


good and live again to imortality of happi-| 


ness and glory!” 


SINGULAR FACTS. 


man of Massachusetts, Mr. S ,»thena 

| student at College, happened in company 
| with a young lady; the consequence was a 
mutual affection took place. Each was 

conscious of the deep rooted passion, but 

| neither knew the sentiments or affection 
\of the other. Mr. S$ » being at that 
time under no circumstances to marry, 

thought not proper to pursue his inclina- 

tion, or reveal his affection to the lady. 

She, On her part, not imagining that Mr. 

Ss had an affection corresponding to 

her’s and not expecting ever to be address- 
by Mr. B 

















Sty of making ours so. Zhen, when all 


ed by him, was courted 
snd thortly afterwards engaged te merry 


Some few years since, a young gentle-|| 


him:—They were published, and the time 
for marriage appointed. The lady hap- 
pened to have her nuptial suit makin 

near where Mr. § was—he fel 
in company with her again, and under- 
standing that she was on the point of mar- 
riage, let her know, that it had been his 





|design ever since his first acquaintance 


| with her, to offer himself to her in marriage, 
as soon as his circumstances would admit. 
She asked him whether he was sincere in 
what he said—he assured her he was, and 
that he had an affection for her from the 
first time he saw her, which instead of be- 
ing lessened by time, was increased. Here- 
upon she frankly owned to him, that from 


that he had a similgy one for her, she ne- 
ver should have admitted the addresses of 
Mr. B———, much less have made hima 
promise of marriage. But what could they 
do? The lady told Mr. B » that as 
she had proceeded so far, if he insisted: on 
her being married to him, she eould not 
refuse. But at the same time told him, 
that Mr. S had a greater share in her 
affections than he had. Mr. B had 
more good sense than to insist on her giy- 
ing her hand when Mr. S — had 
her heartgy Mr. B returned home 
and shook off the tffects ‘of the disappoint- 
ment. Mr. S—g— married the lady and 
jlived happily. But mark the sequel—Mr. 
B wd the sister of Mr. S be- 
ing on a distant visit, chanced to meet, be- 
gan an acquaintance which issued in their 
marriage. "Bpey all lived in perfect har- 
mony—and Mr. B in his humour, 
| often said, that he had a wife as much bet- 
|ter than the-other, as she had a husband 
better than himself. 
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” From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE INDIAN WITH HIS DEAD 
CHILD. 


BY MRS... HEMANS. 


| Then the hunter turn’d away from that scene, 

| Where the home of his fathers'once had been, 

And borning thoughts flash'd o'er his mind, 

Of the white man’s faith and love unkind.—Bryent. 


In the silence of the midnight, 
I journey with the dead; 

In the darkness of the forest boughs, 
A lonely path I tread, 


But nsy heart is high and fearless, 
As by mighty wings upborne; 

The mountain eagle hath not plumes 
So strong as love and scorn, 





| I have raised thee from the grave sod, 
By the white man’s path defiled; 
{On to th’ aheestral wiklerness 

| I bear thy dust, my child! 


I have ask'd the ancient deserts 

To give my dead a place, 
| Where the stately fMotsteps of the free 
| Alone should leave a trace; 


| And the rocking pines make answer— 

| Go, bringws back thine own! 

| And the streams from all the hunter's hills, 
Rush'd with an echoing tone. 


; Phou shalt rest by sounding waters, 

That yet untamed may roll; 

| The voices of those chainless ones 
With joy shall fill thy soul. 


In the silence of the midnight 
I journey with the dead, 
Where the arrows of my father’s bow 





Their faleon-flight have sped. 





that time she had to the present moment 
jan affection for him, and that had she known” 
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I have left the spoilers’ dwellings 
For evermore behind; 

Unmingled with their household sounds, 
For me shall sweep the wind. 


Alone, amidst their hearth-fires, 
I watch my child’s decay; 
Uncheer'd I saw the spirit light 
From his young eyes fade away. 


When his head sunk onmy bosom, 
When the death sleep o'er bim fell, 
Was there one to say—“A friend is near!” 
There was none!—Pale race, farewell! 


To the forests, to the ecdars, 
‘To the warrior and his bow, 

Back, back! I bore thee laughing thenee, 
—I bear tice slumbering now! 


I bear4im unto burial 
With the mighty hunters $one;— 

I shall hear thee in the forest breeze,— 
Thou wilt speak of joy, my son! 


In the silenee of the midnight 
I journey with the dead; 

But say heart is strong, my step is fleet, 
My-father’s path I tread. 


“A striking display of Indian character || 
occurred somte years since in a town of) 


Maine. An indian of the Kennebeck tbe, 
remarkable for his good conduct, geceWed 
a grant of land from the State, fixed | 


himself in a new township, 
of families were settled. “Though, not ill 
treated, yet the common prejudiggagainst 
Indians prevented any sympathy with him. 
This was shown on the death ef his only 
child, when none of the peop 
him, Shortly after, he gave 
dug up the body of his child, and carried 


it with him two hundred miles through the | 
forest, to join the Canadian Indians.”—|| thing we must not omit, namely, that the 
Tudor’s Letters on the natin States of | 2 he 


America. 





BEAUTY OF THB SKIN. 
‘Bathing and seal pt of along with 
P 


friction, is an essential t of beauty-train- 
ing, for clearing the ski 
and giving transparefcy and freshness to 
the complexion. AVhoever neglects it, 
therefore, cannot, with justice, complain of 
eruptions and other disorders and affections 
of the skin. When we come to speak of 


the breath, we shall show that a large pro-| 


ortion of the refuse and worn materials of 
he body are carried off by exhalation from 
the skin, as well as from the lungs; and we 
need scarcely tell you that, if this refuse is 


in any way prevented from being carricd)| 


off, or is in any way carried back into the 
system, it will produce derangement and 
disease—by obstructing, perhaps, the free 
flow of the blood. Now, with respect to 
the skin, the waste of the body passes in 


_the form of vapour or moisture, through in- 


numerable small pores in it; and, of course, 
when these are in any way sbut up or ob- 
structed, there is one of these grand out- 
lets of the waste of the body cut off; and 
if it cannot find another passage, by the 
pores or the lungs, it will remain and cor- 
rupt the mass of the blood. 

As these are indisputable facts, you will 
perceive, at a glance, that one of the most 
important effects of bathing is the cleansing 
of the skin, and freeing its pores from ob- 


struction. The waste and refuse which| 


pass through the skin in the form of perspi- 


ration, are often arrested on the surface of 


the skin by dust or ctherimpurities. The 
dust and perspired moisture, consequently 
unite, and form an incrustation on the skin 


here a number | 


| . 
ame near ] bake it under hot ashes. 
his farm, || juice, and wash the face with it, and it will, 


dency to increase sunburn and freckles, by 


of its impurities, | 


thinner than India paper, and often, you | 
must carefully remark, invisi The pores | 
lof your skin may then be quite shut by a| 
|thin invisible crust of this sort, while you | 
jare altogether unaware of its existence, 
| though it be the chief, and perhaps the only 
| cause of a sallow complexion, or unhealthy 
| paleness, not to speak of the internal dis- 
| orders it may occasion. 

From this detail you will see the very 
|| great importance of baching the whole bo-| 
|| dy constantly and regularly, in order to| 
|| keep the skin clean, and the pores open. | 
| This, however, must be taken with limita- 
|tions; for you must by. no means conclude | 
that, in order to clear the pores of the skin, | 
you may indiscriminately use the warm) 
or the cold bath, or any bath at all. The) 
| general principle is merely to cleanse the | 
|skin, and you may frequently do this more | 
| effectually, and more beneficially by spong- 
ing and the flesh brush, than by general 
bathing, either cold or warm. 

Preventive wash for sunburn. Take two | 
drachms of borax, one drachm of Roman | 
alum, one drachm of camphor, balfan ounce | 
of sugar candy, a pound of beef gall; mix 
and stir well for ten minutes or so, and re-| 
peat this stirring three or four times a day 
for a fortnight, till it appears clear and 
transparent. Strain and bottle it up for 
use. Wash the face with it every time you 
| go into the sunshine. 
| Grape lotion for sunburn.—Dip a bunch 








| of green grapes in a basin of water, and || 


|| then sprinkle .it with alum and salt, pow- 
dered and mixed; wrap it in paper, and 
Then express the 


| remove sunburn, tan, and freckles. 


| White veils injurious to beauty—One 


| . . 
white veils, now so much worn, have a ten- 





,increasing the intensity of the sun’s light. 
| They are, also, very injurious to the eyes, | 
| and will, in a short time, spoil the freshness | 
jand dim the lustre of the most brilliant} 
|,eyes. Green is the only color that should | 
be worn as a summer veil. Recollect that | 
||}we do nof, in this, intend to oppose our) 
|| philosophy to the influence of fashion; but | 
|we only do our duty when we warn our 
\fair readers that, by following the fashion 
\in this, they run the serious risk of injuring 
the delicacy of their complexion, and of 
| destroying the beauty of their eyes. 
Art of Beauty. 


| 
i 





ORIGINAL SCRAPS. 








Beavurr.—In our opinion, the beauty of 
| females consists much more in the expres- 
| sion of the countenance than in either com- 
|plexion or feature. We have seen num- 
| bers of ladies with brilliant complexions— | 
with the purest white and the most delicate | 
damask—who were, nevertheless, not beau- 
tiful. Again, we have seen others with} 
features almost as perfect in regularity, in 
individual construction, and general har- 
mony, as have ever been created by the 
pfnest touches of the sculptor or painter ; 

ut they were not beautiful. We have 
seen others, however, with imperfect fea- 
tares and unlovely complexions, who exhi- 
bited that in their countenances which 
commands the name—the magic name of 











| touch of disease will change the most rosy 
|complexion into the pale or sallow;—the 
touch of time will wrinkle the brow, and 
take from the cherry lips their moisture 
and fullness—but the beauty of expression 
|remains almost uninjured, and is, as] 
‘as virtue is maintained, indestructible. 





Bataos.—Is it worth while to find fault? 
Possibly it may do good. Therefore, we 
will find fault. In our last, we presented 
our readers with a beautiful poem from 
Witt1s’s American Monthly Magazine, viz. 
** The Absent Husband.” In consequence 
of reading a poem, by the same author, in 
the Legendary, (‘* The Ice Mountain”) we 
had formed rather a poor opinion of him, 
In that, he said, addressing the Ice Moun- 
tain— ‘ 

** Bend to God thy melting knee !” 
which, with some other blemishes, rather 
prejudiced us against him. We have since 
seen, however, some pretty good things 
|from, his pen; although we still think his 


| taste wants chasteness. We read ‘* The 


Absent Husband” with considerable plea 
sure. We think it his best performance. 
Mr. Wuuirtier particularized one faultin 
|it, by asking the meaning of ‘* a mountain’s 
motion.” The one that we allude to lifted 
our thoughts from the depth of the pa- 
| thetic to the height of the ludicrous. We 
| read along, pitying all those who so vainly 
hoped for the return of him whose “corse” 
was **beneath the billow,” when we sud- 
denly learned that there he slept— 





—_——“ Without emotion, 
Sweetly--by @ beam of gold!” 

Is the poet a miser, that he thinks it strange 
adead man should sleep “ without emo- 
| tion” “ by a beam of gold’? This is not 
|eccording to the author’s nature, if he be a 
true poet. A genuine poet would scorn “a 
beam of gold” were he to lie beside it in 
the fulness of life. Or does he mean that 
the pathos should appear thus:—The poor 
man had no money in his life-time, and, 
after his death, cruel fortune, as though to 
{mock him, laid beside him “a beam of 
gold”?—Or does the “ beam of gold” make 
him sleep ‘‘ sweetly?”? We could not help 
laughing at this. Whether it has appeared 
droll to others, we know not;—we may 
be singular in this matter. There are, 
among its other beauties, however, two 
lines in this poem, that have given us much 
—very much pleasure. We helieve they 
are original in thought—they are beautiful: 





“ Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 
Sparkled through his raven hair.” 


**Isn’t that fine?” 





Spring. -—-lf we were living in the country, 
we could say something very pretty about 
the approach of Spring. We could talk, 
as thousands already have talked, about the 
opening of fresh flowers, the young groves, 
the release of glad waters, the melody of 
joyous birds, and the revelling of bright 
girls amid the sunny scenes of the sweet 





beauty. This beauty, too, is lasting. The || month of April—but we are here in the city 
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—— 


—and such themes would ill befit us. W | tinguislwthe first story particularly.—Since | sing the loveliest amaranth, Yet let not 


these things once, and we think we]! then, we have had leisure to look at another 
st) _ te ae out fancy, in it | story, which, though headed with the re- 


home of our childhood—lingers upon the} laid aside by any reader, after he shall have | 


)the relation be mistaken. A true poet is » 
/not one whom they can hire by money or 


more wayward moods, still strays off to the} voltful title of “the Drunkard,” cannot be l 


ffattery to be a minister of their pleasures, ~ 
their writer of occasional verses, their pur- 


banks of our native stream—listens to the! | once commenced, until he shall have fjnish- | veyor of table-wit; he cannot be their mefi- 
blended melody of bird and breeze—gazes ,ed the fearful history of one, who, begin-| ial, he cannot even be their partisan, At 
upon rock and mountain, till it almost seems || ning the world with all the hopes and pros- || the peril of «both parties, let no such union 
to become a portion of them, and peoples | pects that make life a-boon, is gradually | be attempted! Will a courser of the Sun 


every hill and glen with the glorious visions || drawn into the vortex of dissipation, and | work sofily in the harness of a Dray-horse? 


} 


that hovered around them in our young 
days of poetry and passion.—We know not | 
whether it is pleasant to indulge in such || 
imaginings. They are beautiftl—beauti- | 
ful indeed—but they come, like rainbow || 
clouds upon a summer eve, to mock the \ 
sick heart with their loveliness.—Prentice. 
| 





hurried down its corrupt and corrupting | His hoofs are of fire, and his path is through 
current, until at last, he is launched upon | the heavens, bringing light to all lands: 
the wide ocean of moral depravity—with | will he lumher on mud highways, dragging 
no visible star in heaven, and no landmark |ale for earthly appetites, from door to door? 
on earth to guide him; but, bis moral vision | With our readers in general, with men 
gone, and his body a prey to the pussions | of right feeling any where, we are not re- 
of his nature, (rendered still fiercer, and || quired to plead for Burns. In pitying ad- 
more demoniac, by the influence of the |! miration, he lies enshrinedin all our hearts, 
very power from which he sought solace in|! in a far nobler mausoleum than that one of 


ORIGINAL pag and ——— he adds'' marble; neither will his Works, even as 
toa long catalogue of offences against all|'they are, pass away from the memory of 

LITERARY NOTICES. } to whom he had been dear,-and who were ! men. While the Shakspeares and Miltons 

t aS ..,,|| dependent upon him for support, and cha- | roll on like mighty rivers through the coun- 
Trials of Life,in 2vols.by the author of De Lisle racter, the crime of murder. The tale is ltey of Thought, bearing fleets of traffickers 





—This work, as its title intimates, abounds high-wrought, but is so stamped with the || and assiduous pearl-fiishers on their waves; 
in incident. The ¢ Trials of Life’ described, || dread realities of many a yeritable history || this little Valclusa Fountain will also arrest 
are not, however, the common trials of or- || thatis past, and we cannot but fear of ma- || our eye; For this also is of Nature’s own 
dinary life, and we think ‘ Trials of the || MY Just begun, that we recommend this |'and most cunning workmanship, bursts 
Heart,’ would have been a more appro-| work to every family, as one that will do |, from the depths of the earth with a full 


: . : aot S unspeakable service, into whatsoever hands || gushing current, into the light of day; and ° 
ptiate title. The blemishes in this work | i may fall, the Father’s and the Son’s. often will the traveller turn aside to drink 


(we think there are some,) are not tame-|| We felicitate the author on the fame that 
ness of style or imbegility of conception. || awaits him. NV. Y. Mer. Adv. 

The author evidently understands his sub- : 
ject, the human heart, and has a clue to all) A chapter from the forthcoming Waverly | 


’ bangin “ee || Novel, “Anne of Greistein, or the Maid of 
its mysterious windings and turnings; and the Mist,” has been published in the Na-| 


the fatal effects which the indulgence of | tigya) Gazette and Commercial Advertiser, 
uncurbed sensibility and overwrought re- || and if it presents a fair sample of the tone 
finement of feeling, may have its peace of the work, we may anticipate that the! 
and moral welfare, are forcibly delineated. || earliest and best of Sir Walter Scott's ef-| 


: |forts will be equalled by the last. The! 
He has not fallen into the common error of | scene of the story is laid in the romantic, 


most novelists, that of pourtraying his he- || regions of Switzerland, and the chapter 
roes and heroines either as all angels or || above mentioned relates the imminent per: | 
fiends; and while he gives to them many | ils of a father anda son who are passing 
of the weaknesses of humanity, he does not || the Helvetian mountains, on their way od 
think it necessary to strip them of every England. The perilous adventure of the 


: a oe young man, in endeavouring to thrid the 
moral and social virtue ; neither has he || toppling crags in search of assistance and 
described one ‘‘ faultless monster that the || shelter, his hair breadth preservation from 


world ne’er saw.” And if we think the | being plungedwith a detached mass of rock, 
author has left a little too much for the | the equilibrium of which was lost beneath 
reader's imagination as it respects the mo- || his weight, into the gorge of a mountain 
tives of action in some of his leading charac- | cateract, and his final rescue by the aid of 


mane s a maiden, whom we take to be the heroine; 
ters, we must allow that he has depicted || form one of the most powerful and thrilling 
the withering anguish and soul harrowing 


sketches of human peril and intrepidity, and 
consciousness of moral transgression, in co- the grand and awful in nature, that we have 


lours too forcible and vivid to leave a doubt | seen from the pen of the Northern Magi- 
as to the moral tendency of his production. | cian. The e¢ditor of the National Gazette 





The work is in two parts; the story of says:—“We have read the first volume of 
, 


noe Dearest, . ||the work with great satisfaction, and ex- 
Alicia,’ which is the second volume, is, || nect to be highly gratified by the sequel. 
we think, in some respects superior to the || Switzerland seems to be the principal the- 


first. The character of ‘Alicia’ is een, atre of the story, and the period of time is |! 


by the hand of a master, and the whole || ¢arly four centuries ago, embracing pecu- 


. . || liar characters and manners, and historical 
ee Nap ons of powarfeland || annals full of interest.” 


Were it not so an-| DM. ¥. States 
nounced, there could be no doubt that the 


author of De Lisle and of the work in ques-| 


tion were the same. 
priests, but the fire of their own hearts 
Tales of the Woman.—We have || consumed them; and better it was for them 
twice noticed this publication by Messrs. |/that they could not. For it is not in the 
Carvill, and on the 18th April last, gave a} favour of the great, or of the small, but in 
few extracts from the story of “the Yankee || life of truth, and in the inexpugnable 
Roue,” the first in the volume. We tvok || citadel of his own soul, that a Byron’s ora 


From the Edinburg Review. 
Byron and Burns could not live as idel 








leave, in both instances to speak in strong | Burn’s strength must lie. 
terms of the author, who is one of our fel-|| stand aloof from him, or know how to rey-| 
low citizens, known to the reading|}crence him. Beautiful is the union of 
World; but we in those commen- || wealth with favour and furtherance for lit- 
dations to the irony and satire which dis-|| erature; like the costliest flower-jar enclo- 





. 


Let the great |}f 


of its clear waters, and muse among its 
rocks and pines! 

Our country has been described abroad 
as sterile of moral interest. We have, it 


|,is said, no monuments, no ruins, none of 


the colossal remains of temples, and baro- 


|/nical castles, and monkish towers; nothing 


to connect the heart and the imagination, 
with the past; none of the dim recollec- 
tions of the times gone by, to associate the 
| past with the future. We have not travel- 
led in other lands, But in travelling over 
our vast prairies, in viewing our ancient 
| forests, planted by nature, and nutured on- 
|ly by ages; when we have seen the sun ri- 
sing over a boundless plain, where the blue 
of the heavens in all directions touched, 
and mingled with verdure and the flowers; 
when our thoughts have traversed rivers a 
| thousand leagues in length; when we have 
jseen the ascending steam-boat breasting 
the surge,and gleaming through the ver- 
dure of the trees; we have imagined the 
| happy multitudes that from these shores 
; will contemplate this scenery in the days 
to come; we have thought, that our great 
country might at least compare with any 
other, in the beauty of its natural scenery. 
When on an uninhabited prairie, we hive 
fallen at night-fall upon a group of these 
mounds, and have thought of the masses 
of human bones that moulder beneath; 
when the heart and the imagination revoke 
the busy multitudes that have strutted 
‘through *‘ife’s poor play,” and ask the 
| phantoms who and what they were, and why 
they have left no memorials but these 
|mounds; we have found ample scope for 
|reflections and associations of the past 
|with the future. We should not highly 
estimate the mind, or the heart of the man, 
| who id behold these praries without 
|deep thought. Flint’s Ti 


Fools.—The fools like the saipts have a 
day dedicated to them; this is called April 
fool's day. Rut Tom Brown thinks, that 
|setting apart one day ef the year, in obser- 
sance of this old custom, may now be dis- 
pensed with, since three parts in four of 
the people are fools all the year round. 
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ERIN! OH, ERIN! 
Air—“Thamanna Hulla.” 
Like the bright lamp 


shrine, 
And burn’d through long ages of darkness and 
storm. } 





that lay in Kildare’s holy | 


Is the heart that sorrows have frown’d on in vain, || 
Whose spirit out-lives them unfading and warm: || ceptable. The biographical memoir by || 


Erin! oh, Evin! thus bright through the tears 
Of a long night of bondage thy spirit appears! 


The nations have fall’n and thou still art young, 
Thy sun is but rising, when others are set; | 





‘| interesting and endearing light. 


nocence, and the ease of her verification, 
which is never overloaded with ornament, 
or obscured ‘by metaphysical involutions, 
may be cited in her favor, and sufficiently 
defend these interesting remains from the| 
severity of criticism. ‘To those who are 
pleased to mark the progress of genius ear- | 
ly developed, this book must be highly ac- | 





|Mr. Morse, delineates the character of the || 


young poetéss, and presents her in a most | 
She was) 
emphatically the child of virtue and of song; | 


And though slavery’s cloud, o’er thy morning hath || and we can vouch that the qualities ascri-| 


hung, 
The full noon of freedom shall beam round thee 
yet. 
Erin! oh, Erin! though long in the shade, 
Thy star will shine out, when the proudest shall | 
fade. 


i 


Uuchill’ d by the rain,and anwak’ d by the wind, 


| bed to Missavidson by her biographer, | 


are not exagerated. Having personally | 
known this interesting being he have had 


|| opportnnities of observing in her conversa- | 


tion the indications of a highly gifted mind | 
and an overflowing goodness of heart. Ne-| 
ver did a young woman conciliate more uni- 


observing that it beat more even than upon 
his last visit, ‘* My dear friend,” said he, 
“if you don’t alreadfknow, or have nota 
technical expression for it, 1 will fell 
what it beats—it beats the dead march.” 


Bon Mot.—A very ignorant nobleman, 
observing one day, at dinner, a perso 
eminent for his philosophical talents, intent 
| on choosing the delicacies of the table, said 
to him—** What! do philosophers love dain. 
ties?” ** Why not?” replied the scholar, 
“do you think, my lord, that the good 
|things of this world were made only for 
block-heads 2” 


A spider with ten eyes. —The last number 
|of the Repository Technological, notices 
having been seen by the editor, under an 
opaque microscope, a black spider from 
Africa, with no less than ten eyes. Of these 





| four were placed in a square cluster in the 


‘The lily lies sleeping through winter’ s cold hour, | VeTsally the favor of those around her; and | front of its head; two on each side of the 


Till the hand of spring her dark chain unbind, | 
And day-light and liberty bless the young flower, 

Erin! oh, Erin! thy winter is past, 
And the hope that liv’d through it, shall blossom at | 
last. 
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Amir Khan, and other poems; the remains of 
LOCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON with a biogra.| 
phical sketch; by S. F. B, Morse A. M. This is the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


a 


it might be truly said: 
None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise. | 
Sucha chagacter united with the high 
grade of intellect displayed in this volume 
of her poems, indited in the green and ten-, 


| der years of childhood, cannot but render 


her an object of lasting interest and ad- 
miration. 





American Conservatorio, Having been favoured 
with a copy of the Constitution of this Institution, | 
we are enabled to give a correct statement of the 
| relative standing of the two principals. The office | 
| of Inspector is filled by Mr. Phill. Trajetta, he has 
| the general superintendance of the institution, and 


Cubs of a Real Guddeciine Volume which the..Mes- || the teaching of Composition is under his exclusive | 


srs. Carvills of New York have recently given to the i 


world. The poems are the production of a young | 
gree the genuine spiri 
with iati 1 

usual degree of intrest. 


tof poesy. They come to us 





Her early and untimely | 
thought it be nothing new or strange, that one so || 
young and so gifted should die, will yet impart a || 
sadder emotion, a deeper tinge to the simple but || 
beautiful pictures of her glowing imagination. 
These will excite the sigh of sympathy and re- 
get in the bosom of the fair reader, and call forth | 
the tributary tear to the memory of one so lovely | 
and so early snatched away. We shall give in a fu- 
ture number, some specimens of the poetry contain- | 
ed in this volume. The following notice we find | 
in the N, Y. Statesman received yesterday. ] 
In the summer of 1827,the contents of this 
volume, with many other essays in prose| 
and verse from the same source, were sub-| 
mitted in manuscript to our perusal; and it 
was long before we could be satisfied, that 
they were the productions ofa girl, who 
had enjoyed no 








pooner advantages of ed-| 
ucation, written between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen. Had the remains of this, 
young poetess been examined by us in their) 
present shape, and without a full knowl-| 
edge of their origin, we confess a strong 
suspicion would have been entertained, 
that some imposition upon the public had 
been attempted; for it may be seriously 
doubted, wether a parallel instance of pre- 
cocity can be found in the authentic re- 
cords of literature. We have read the 
work since its publication, and find in it 
much which indicates the superio® powers 
of mind of the youthful poetess, They ex- 
hibit, it is true, in some passages those 
faults whigh usually characterize youthful 
writings; but*these are lost sight of in the 
spirited manner in which she“ narrates the 
tales which constitute the principal portion 
in the book. The touching simplicity 
which reigns ut the whole, the in- 
dications of the fresh purity of childish in- 


e 








lady of that city, who possessed in an eminent de- || ap eaypetieronae 
ils 8 . 
i| 2 cia - a 
i to awaken © more than || 26 regular and systematic instruction to select pu 
| pils, in singing, on instruments, and in composi- |! 


death are sources of pensive reflection, which || tion, and to give publie perfurmances of sacred and || w 





direction. ‘There is also in addition, a Music Mas- 
ter, Mr. Hill, who teaches the pupils in singing, and 
The leading object of the Am, c.! 
is “to perfect the praises of the sanctuary; by afford- 


| 
| 


national music.” 


I This institution possesses claims on the lovers of | 


sacred harmony which should not be overlooked. 


| Both the gentlemen engaged in the establishment |). . i 
| are eminently qualified to a faithful and judicious || weteten and to enloulgted to do » Goes & 


| promotion of its intrests. It affords us much pleasure || 


to state that their exertions have so far been pro- 
perly appreciated. 

We are sure we express the opinion of many 
when we say that a public repetition of the! 
“Daughter of Zion,” would be highly gracifying. | 

The style of this composition is chaste and eleva-! 
ted, and its performance was the best evidence of 
the rapid proficieucy which the pupils have made, 





ITEMS. 


Concert —Mr. J. Krollman, gives a con- 
cert at the Musical Fund Hall, to-morrow 
evening. 

Fashion, improves rapidly. Petitions we 
understand will be presented to the Coun- 
cils, to have the side walks widened, and 
the awnings raised. 

The keepers of fancy and dry good stores, 
are already grying to enlarge their doors. 
‘Those who cannot do this, are making ar- 
rangements to serve theirfair custémmers at 
the windows. This isas it should be. 

Theatrical.—Miss Coleman’s benefit on 
Monday evening, was such as this beauti- 
ful, and highly gifted young lady, was rich- 
ly entitled to. She isa brilliant Star, in our 
theatrical horizon. 


Mr. Clubbe, the author of an ingenious 


work on Physiognomy, was remarkable for), 
his lively turn of mind and easy temper. || 
The evening before his death. his physician 
and intimate friend Dr. Frost of Hadleigh, |, 
feeling his pulse with much gravity, and/! 





{} 


| front, affixed in pairs, on raised appendages, 
|and two large ones were placed behind the 


| head. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


| Stanzas “To Mary” are disposed of as desired in 
jease of their not being approved. They contain 
some natural images appropriately pourtrayed, and 
| possess the meritof smooth and pleasing versifica- 

tion, though not suffigiently correct for publica- 
| tion. 


“w. Y. B.” Will be found at the Post Office. 


C, R.—n's lines “for a Jady’s Album” shall ap- 
pear. A Copy will be furnished on application, 
| Our friends in Utica shall be immediately at- 
tended to. The negligence of our “packer,” with 
| whom these matters rest, is inexcusable. 
| Julian's “Burial of a beautiful child” is received, 


| Wedo not know the author of “Death.” Probably 
Shelly. 





Logan’s Lament shall be given in our next, 
ho is the author of those lines? Thity are fine. 

Our very good friend A. P. M. of Newport is re- 
jeeived. It has afforded us much pleasure to hear 
|from him. The Essay on Intemperance is well 


subject is one which is not well suited for a Ladies 
Literary Journal, We shall take care however that 
| its “light be not hid under a bushel.” 

| ‘Tremont is received, His essay inscribed to the 
| Ladies shall appear. 


| MARRIED. 


Mr. Francis Wyeth, editor of the Harrisburg 
Argus to Miss Susan H. Maxwell, Mr. Robert Hud: 
dell to Miss Mary G. Smith. Capt. Jernmiah 
Briggs to Miss Jane R, Hedges. Mr. Jacob Price 
to Miss Mary Dean. 

















DIED. 





Miss Eliza Ann Davis, At Paris, Dr. Samuel F 
Raiston of this city. 





TO ALL THE LADIES. Just published 
jand for sale by J. Grigg,No. 9 north 4th. st. 
The ladies’ Lexicon and parlour compan- 
ion, containing nearly every word in the 
English language and exhibiting the plurals 
of nouns, and the participles of verbs: being 
also particularly adapted tothe useof sch 





/and academies, by Wm. Grimshaw, Esq. 


author of a History of the United States, 
& 


Cc. 


Tect spelling, in their Epistolary 
dence. 





The publisher particuiarly recommends” 
this valuable little work to every Lady and 
Gentleman who pride themselves on cor- 


correspon.” 
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